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Abstract 


Many female characters in the Šāhnāmeh are striking for their extraordinary independ- 
ence and self-assertion, qualities not typically associated with women in the medieval Is- 
lamic society in which Ferdowsi lived. This may be an indication that such female figures 
have superhuman roots, possessing features that may be derived from those attributed to 
goddesses in ancient mythology. The characters of Sadabeh and Rüdabeh who can be seen 
as representing opposing archetypes of feminine power are analyzed in terms of their pos- 
sible derivations from female divinities in Iranian and Mesopotamian mythology. 
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Many of the characters in the Persian national epic, the Sahnameh ("Book 
of Kings") of Ferdowsi, are also found in the Zoroastrian holy text, the 
Avesta, as well as in the Sanskrit Rig-Veda. For example, Yama in the Ve- 
das, Yima in the Avesta, and Jam or Jam&id in the Sahnameh—all derive 
from the same original character. In Iranian and Indian mythology, both 
Yama and Jamáid are presented as having been rejected by the gods. Fol- 
lowing the separate migrations of the Indo-Iranians into Iran and India, 
most of their gods lost their prior mythological status but their influence 
remained with many being re-conceived as heroes. In other words, these 
originally divine figures were re-imagined as humans but possessing spe- 
cial super-human features. 

Zoroastrian symbolism is also deeply evoked in art from the Islamic 
period, such as the painting known as "The Court of Gayumars" from the 
illustrated Book of Kings commissioned by Shah Tahmasp in the early 
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1620s (Dickson/Welch 1981). Gayumars or Kiyumars (Av. gay maratan), 
described in Yast 13 of the Avesta as the "Primal Man’, was created along 
with water, soil, the first plant, and the first cow. In fact, while the Book of 
Kings was one of the most commonly commissioned books by many 
Muslim dynasties who ruled Iran, the epic work is in fact an unparalleled 
celebration of pre-Islamic Iranian culture, championing recognizably an- 
cient proto-Indo-European patriarchal and militaristic values, and 
throughout which Zoroastrianism is the formal religious framework. 
Many of the figures in the Book of Kings, mostly heroes but also some de- 
mons, are originally Indo-European. As such, Zoroastrian, as well as 
common Indo-European mythological motifs and symbols are predomi- 
nant, though Mesopotamian, Byzantine, Indian, and other influences are 
present as well. One example of a demonic figure is Zahhak (Av. AZi- 
Dahaka), portrayed as a man-dragon in both the Avesta and the Vedas 
who in the Book of Kings is transformed into a tyrannical king with snakes 
coming out of his shoulders. Zahhak is depicted in this way in virtually 
every illustrated manuscript of the Book of Kings (Welch 1976: 45). 

Another figure present in the Avesta, Hosang (Av. Haosyanha), ap- 
pears in the Book of Kings as one of Iran's first mythical kings, a heroic 
character, and is most often depicted slaying a black demon (ibid.: 40). 
The Book of Kings also bears traces of characters from Greek mythology, 
such as Esfandiar who shares a number of features with Achilles. 

Although the Sahnameh was written during the Islamic period, its fe- 
male characters are very strong-minded and behave with a self-determi- 
nation that might seem inappropriate in the patriarchal context of 10th 
century Muslim society. A number of female characters in the Sahnameh 
actively try to meet their beloved and even “promise” to offer themselves 
to their lovers. They send messages in order to meet them, and even go to 
their beloved's bed during the night. Sometimes they even take on the 
role of a mighty warrior. Even so, these assertive women are sometimes 
strangely obedient to their male masters, which sends us some mixed sig- 
nals. Can “good” women be bold as well as obedient? Why are these char- 
acters sometimes able to freely choose their lovers, while at other times 
they appear to have little or no rights at all? 

Seeking the mythological roots of these female behaviors would seem 
to point us back to a goddess-centered belief system, distinct from Indo- 
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European mythology of which Indo-Iranian is a branch. The Indo-Euro- 
pean pantheon, while it contains many goddesses, nevertheless accords 
the most important roles to male deities. 

While a detailed analysis of all the women in the Sahnameh is beyond 
the scope of the present work, it may be noted in passing that the epic is 
made up largely of stories and legends from eastern Iran. The Sah-nameh’s 
greatest hero Rostam is from Sistan, earlier known as Sakestan (“land of 
the Sakas"). The Sakas, like other Indo-Iranian peoples of Central and 
West Asia, blended their culture with that of the earlier native peoples of 
the region, exchanging influences in both directions. In the case of Meso- 
potamia we know that goddesses of the native peoples were more pow- 
erful and central to the pantheon than those of the Indo-Iranians, and the 
same may have been true of the pre-Iranian inhabitants of Central Asia. 
This could explain why the Sakas had an important mother-goddess, as 
evidenced by the Herodotus' list of Saka deities, which begins with 
"Hestia" (his Greek equivalent for the chief Saka goddess). Herodotus' ac- 
count suggests that in his time Saka society may have accorded a broader 
public place to women than in later periods of Iranian history. When we 
consider that many characters in the Sahnameh can be interpreted as an- 
cient deities who became transformed into human heroes, it is not so 
strange to find strong, self-assertive women in the Sah-nameh. 

There are many female characters in the Sahnameh who seem to have 
non-human roots, and/or are considered possibly as pairikds or god- 
desses: these include Südabeh, Rūdābeh, ManiZeh, Tahmineh, and 
Katayun, among others (Khaleghi Motlagh 2012: 12). We will focus here 
on two female figures in the Sah-nameh, Südabeh and Rüdàbeh, whose 
descriptions suggest extensive surviving goddess features and, therefore, 
possibly constitute reflexes of ancient goddesses. 

At first glance, Südabeh and Rudabeh appear to have two very differ- 
ent personalities and roles, one negative and the other positive, but they 
also show some similarities, like two sides of the same coin. They both 
have foreign roots, in that their fathers are described by Ferdowsi as not 
"Iranian". In Rüdàbeh's case, she is a descendant of Zahhak, the ancient 
man-dragon mentioned above. Ferdowsi, thus, labels her as demon-born 
(div-zad). Rüdabeh's father, Mehrab, despite his Iranian name, is the king 
of Kabul, which, according to Ferdowsi, is outside the Iranian lands. Nei- 
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ther does Ferdowsi consider Sudabeh’s father who is also a king as “Ira- 
nian”. Other sources, meanwhile, propose the possibility of a different 
origin for Südabeh's father. According to Tabari and Ibn-Balkhi, Sudabeh’s 
father is Afrasiab (Av. Fragrasyan), the king of Turan (Khaleghi Motlagh 
1999a: 273-278). It is striking that the term ab (“water”) occurs as an ele- 
ment in all four versions of these father-daughter pairs: Sudabeh-Afrasiab 
and Rudabeh-Mehrab. 

Both fathers share a reluctance to give their daughters to the Iranian 
king. Wary of Iranian power, they resort to ruse to prevent this from hap- 
pening. In the case of their daughters, however, both Sudabeh and 
Rudabeh have very strong personalities, and once they are in love, they 
know what they want and fight for it. 

They are both attributed with superhuman lifespans, like numerous 
other characters in the Sahndmeh who have divine or mythic roots. They 
are connected as well by sorcery, being referred to as jadu-zan ("witch"). 
Both are said to be possessed of extraordinary beauty. All these features 
suggest an echo of surviving goddess and/or Pairikas' myths and their at- 
tendant rituals. 

In terms of personality, both Sudabeh and Rudabeh are determined 
and resolved. They both will stop at nothing to obtain the person whom 
they love. Ethically, however, the two women are polar opposites, repre- 
senting opposing female models. Rüdabeh's love, being ethically sound, 
brings a positive result: she marries her beloved and gives birth to Rostam, 
the most important hero in the whole of the Sahnameh. Rüdàbeh, thus, 
initiates a blessed family line. Although she is described as demon-born 
(div-zad) and a witch, her life-giving role is nevertheless connected in a 
positive way with fertility. Sudabeh, by contrast, through her unethical 
lust for her stepson, generates bad luck for her beloved, ultimately re- 
sulting in her own death and his as well. She represents the opposing neg- 
ative aspect of the goddess—a bringer of death. 

The myth of paired goddesses with opposing functions is frequently 
found in other Indo-European myths. The Vedic Aditi and Diti and the 
Scandinavian Freyja and Frigg are but two examples (Näsström 1999: 68-77). 
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SUDABEH 
The Pahlavi Book of Arda Viraz describes in vivid detail the horrible pun- 
ishment accorded to witches in the afterlife, demonstrating that in Sasa- 
nian times certain women were accused of using magic (jadugih) and that 
this was considered a serious sin. According to the Zoroastrian texts, such 
as the Denkard, sorcery was considered as a demonic power created by 
Ahriman, and its use one of the greatest of all sins (Videvdad 1.14; Denkard 
5.2.3-4; Amouzgar/Tafazzoli 2000: 26). Similarly, in popular Iranian myths 
and folklore sorcery was associated largely with women, just as in many 
other regions of the world. Again, this association could be due to 
women's knowledge of medicinal plants, which connected them with the 
healing function, which is one of the most in common functions among 
the goddesses we have been discussing. 

Certain texts from the Islamic period, including the Fars-nameh of Ibn 
Balkhi and the Tarikh-e Tabari, describe Sudabeh as a witch who uses 
magic (Kiya 1992: 144). 

The Pairikas (Phl. Parig), as they are called in the Avesta, are mysteri- 
ous supernatural beings said to be created by Ahriman (Anra-Mainyu), 
Ahura Mazda’s evil adversary. In Iranian folklore the pairikds are de- 
scribed as sensual creatures, emphasizing their desire to copulate with 
their lovers who are usually heroes. “Witches” (jadu-zandn) are often por- 
trayed in the same way.' The connection between the pairikas and the 
jadu-zanan are very close, and they have sometimes been considered to 
be from the same origin. These considerations can help explain why 
Sudabeh was referred to as a jadü-zan and a part. 

Moreover, Sudabeh’s story bears considerable similarity to the Meso- 
potamian and Sumerian Inana-Istar myths, and is, thus, most likely of ex- 
tra-Iranian in origin. 

The Sahndmeh’s Siyāvaš is the son of the Iranian king Kay Kavus (Av. 
Kauui-Usan). Sudabeh, the king’s beautiful wife, is Siyavas’s stepmother, 
or perhaps originally his mother (Khaleghi Motlagh 1999b: 273-278). In 
any event, Sudabeh desires Siyava$ and attempts to seduce him but he 
refuses her advances and avoids betraying his father. After a long narra- 





' Examples can be found in the Sahriyar-ndmé/Darab-namé, specifically the story of 
Amir-Arsalan. 
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tive during which Siyava$ strives to prove he is innocence in the face of 
Sudabeh’s lies, he finally exiled to Turan where he is unjustly murdered by 
order of the Turanian king Afrasiab (Ménog 1 Xrad 26.44; Bundahisn u, 
A.1a.32),” Iran's most notorious enemy in the Sah-nameh. The martyr 
Siyavas is later avenged by own his son, Kay Xosrow who later returns to 
Iran. 

Sudabeh’s lustful behavior towards Siyava$ bears many similarities 
with the Mesopotamian story of Ištar and the man-hero, Gilgameš. When 
Sudabeh first sees Siyavas, she desires him and invites him to be her lover. 
Istar, like Sudabeh, is a lustful woman. An incident from the Epic of Gil- 
games is strikingly similar: 

...And Ištar the princess raised her eyes to the beauty of Gilgameš. 

"Come to me, Gilgamesh, and be my lover!” (Dalley 1990: 77). 

But Gilgamesh refuses Istar's advances, reminding her of the fate of 
her previous lovers, including the vegetation god Dumuzi. 

Moreover, Sudabeh’s love story with Siyava$ is reminiscent of the 
Inana/I8tar story of a goddess's tragic love for Dumuzi, the handsome 
young Mesopotamian vegetation god, which leads to his death and sub- 
sequent re-birth. In the Mesopotamian version of the myth, Ištar is cap- 
tured underground, and obtains her freedom by allowing "the lover of her 
youth, Dumuzi” to become a prisoner during a part of the year and come 
back to earth annually. 

It seems that Sudabeh represents just one aspect of the original god- 
dess from which she is derived: an assertive personality with a strong sex- 
ual desire, vengeful and not faithful. Her passion for Siyavas, being illicit, 
is devoid of fertility. Instead, it brings only bad luck and death. The strik- 
ing parallels between Ištar and Sudabeh in their stories strongly suggest 
the possibility that Sudabeh at least partly reflects the same mythical 
character. 

It is significant that in all the various versions of this myth from the 
Mediterranean to Central Asia, the vegetation god is not a warrior but ra- 
ther a martyr, a symbol of innocence. 





* Afrasiab has some connection with water and drought. In two Pahlavi texts the 
Menog i Xrad ("Judgments of the Spirit of Wisdom") and the Bundahisn ("The Primal Crea- 
tion"), Afrasiàb is said to have dried up all the water from thousands of springs whose cur- 
rents flowed toward Lake Kayanse. 
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One ofthe main components of the annual ritual cycle connected with 
this myth in southern Central Asia was mourning and lamentations over 
the death of this divine lover/son who was considered a martyr. Women 
were prominent in these mourning ceremonies (Grenet 1984), screaming 
and beating themselves in grief in imitation of the goddess herself who 
has been deprived of her son. In particular, women's tears, being symbolic 
of water, were important. In ritual terms, the role of women in reenacting 
the goddess's grief also helped her divine son to return, their tears sym- 
bolizing the rain needed to bring the soil back to life. 

These grief rituals, dramatic as they were, at the same time served as a 
kind of ushering in of the martyred god's subsequent rebirth (Saadi-nejad 
2009: 231-46). The vegetation god embodied by Dumuzi in the Mesopota- 
mian myth survived in Iran and Central Asia under the name of Siyavas, 
especially in Bukhara where his cult was prominent. 

In eastern Iran, the martyred vegetation god gradually evolved into 
Siyava$ who is known to have been the focus of an important cult in pre- 
Islamic Bukhara. People there sacrificed a rooster to him before dawn on 
the annual occasion of Nou-rüz, the Iranian New Year. The rooster is a sa- 
cred animal in Zoroastrian tradition, and it would seem that like the mar- 
tyrdom of Siyavas/Damuzi, its sacrifice was considered necessary for the 
re-birth of nature and for fertility in the new year. 

Siyava$ was an important figure among the Sakas and Sogdians, and 
came to be celebrated in some Iranian texts, most famously through his 
story in the Iranian national epic, the Sahnameh. In Bukhara especially, 
annual mourning rituals in honor of Siyāvaš (as in the well-known 
mourning scene depicted on a wall painting from Panjikent) (Rasuly- 
Paleczek/Katschnig 2005) had a major importance right into Islamic 
times. Even in present-day Iran there are some mourning ceremonies for 
Siyavas (Savusun), which can be traced to him (Daneshvar 1990). 

In the story of Siyavas, after he was killed and his blood poured into 
the soil, a plant grew up from his blood. Moreover, according to the 
Sahnameh, "water" actively mourns Siyava’’s death. An echo of this ritual 
can be seen today during the Iranian Nou-rüz ceremonies, which include 
growing sprouts that are eventually cast into flowing water. 
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RUDABEH 

Rudabeh’s association with water is attested by her name itself: “she of the 
river water” (Skjaerve 1998: 163) Her father, Mehrab, a “non-Iranian” king, 
is descended from Azi-Dahaka, a demonic dragon who guards the water. 
Rudabeh, thus, belongs to the demonic world and is referred to as 
"demon-born" (div-zad), “witch” (jadu-zan); and yet, she is simultaneously 
described as the most beautiful woman, like a pari, in all the Sahnaémeh? 
The pairikas were connected to water and rain; perhaps this is why it was 
said that they live in watery places or almost always appear on the banks 
of streams and lakes. In the Sahnameh often the term pari is applied to 
them as a way of emphasizing their extraordinary beauty. Rudabeh, for 
example, is described as part-riy (“pari-faced”). 

In the Sahnameh Rüdabeh is the lover of Zal and the mother of the 
hero Rostam. She is a brave, beautiful woman who lives a long life, as is 
typical for demi-gods. She is not shy to talk about her love to her parents, 
she fights to obtain her beloved, Zal, and in the end she is successful. Her 
beautiful love story contains highly romantic scenes, such as when she 
lets down her hair Rapunzel-like to that Zal may ascend it as a rope. Her 
pregnancy with Rostam is extraordinary as well: as a fetus Rostam grows 
too big to be born in the normal way, so a mythological bird, the Simorgh, 
enables a Caesarean section. 

Having a superhumanly long life, a descendant of the demonic world 
and a foreign royal dynasty, Rudabeh’s functions are related to love and 
beauty, strong will, and fertility. All of these aspects enable us to perceive 
her as a survival of certain goddess myths and rituals that existed in an- 
cient Iran. 

Another woman in the Sáhnámeh (found as well in many other 
sources‘), Katayün, is apparently a reflex of Anahita. She is actually 
named in one passage as Nahid (Anahita), Katayün being the name be- 
stowed on her by her lover GoStasp. Again, she is daughter of non-Iranian 
king, the Emperor of Rum, and, thus, is a foreigner. Her story resembles 
that of an older tale from Media, the romance of the Scythian hero 
Zariadres and the princess Odatise, from which it may ultimately be de- 





? Khaleghi Motlagh (2012: 33) suggests that she is a pairika. 
* E.g., the Bundahisn, the Bahman-nameh, Mirx'and's Rawzat al-safa, etc. 
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rived. In the version of the myth recounted by Chares of Mytilene, Zariad- 
res is the brother of Hystaspes (Vistaspa), and the two are Aphrodite and 
Adonis's children (Skjaerve 2013). Hystaspes originally had divine roots.? 

The tale shows some similarities with later Persian stories about Zarir 
and Gostasb (Zairiuuairi and Vistaspa). All of these connections are, of 
course, speculative, but taken as a whole they suggest a compelling pat- 
tern. In Iran's 10th century society that had become patriarchal and mon- 
otheist, popular culture retained and preserved echoes of earlier goddess- 
centered worship connected with water. 

The extraordinary beauty of these women, moreover, is described in 
nearly identical terms, which are also those applied to other beautiful 
women in the Šāh-nāmeh: They are elegant and splendid, tall and beau- 
tiful, with dark long hair and black eyes. Does this description represent 
the ideal of feminine beauty for the Iranians of Ferdowsi's time, or does it 
harken back to an earlier period? In fact, many of the details closely re- 
semble descriptions of goddesses in the Avesta. These descriptions of 
women usually emphasize their tallness: they are said to be "as tall as a 
cypress tree". 

Thus, certain female characters in the Sahnameh who behave in ways 
not typical for actual Iranian women of the time are perhaps reflections of 
forgotten goddesses, and their visual representations could, therefore, 
contain elements of a distant memory of divine beauty. Such characters 
are invariably described as tall, despite the fact that the popular taste in 
pre-Islamic Iran appears to have been for women of *middle height" with 
“small feet" and the “almond eyes". 

The foreignness, lifestyle and assertive character of these various 
Sahnameh women all raise some interesting questions about their origins, 
especially in regard to the patriarchal, Islamic society of the 10th century 
when Ferdowsi lived. Although these women's names are invariably Ira- 
nian, they are emphatically described as foreigners, usually as the daugh- 
ters of kings outside of Iran (although in fact their fathers have Iranian 
names). The Islamizing society of Ferdowsi's time presumably found 





5 Vistaspa was originally conceived as divine, a child of the sun god, of Apam Napat 
and Anahita, or of Drvaspa and Anahita in a Median version or of Aurvat-aspa, the sun, in 
a Drangian version (Yarshater 1998). 
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these strong female characters inappropriate, making it easier to label 
them as non-lranians. 
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